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The  name  Castle  Street  in  Glasgow  is  the  sole  vestige  remaining  of 
the  bishop’s  ancient  castle  and  its  associated  temporalities,  the 
episcopal  baronial  lands.1  What  they  were  precisely,  whether 
baronial  by  prescriptive  right  before  emerging  as  such  in  written 
deeds,  their  significance  for  religious  history  and  possible 
relationship  to  the  bishop’s  specifically  pastoral  jurisdiction  is  an 
insufficiently  investigated  theme,  one  without  which  the  founding 
itself  of  the  burgh  and  the  extent  of  its  original  area  is  scarcely 
understandable.  In  one  sense,  ecclesiastically,  Glasgow  was  the 
whole  diocesan  territory  down  to  the  shifting  English  border.  In 
another,  it  was  the  barony  lands,  including  east  of  the  burgh  the 
little  documented  No  Man’s  Land  of  moorland  (like  Gallowmuir) 
and  craggy  hills  (like  the  Craigs,  Haghill  and  Kennyhill)  often 
ignored  in  early  documentation.  In  the  narrowest  sense  of  all 
Glasgow  was  “the  central  place”  within  the  barony  to  foregather 
for  the  Fair,  the  built-up  area  of  a few  criss-crossing  streets,  erected 
inside  that  whole  territory,  originally  part  clearing,  part  former 
woodland  like  Blythswood,  between  the  river  Kelvin  on  the  west 
and  the  north,  the  Clyde  on  the  south,  and  on  the  west  a very 
roughly  perpendicular  line  running  southwards  along  the 
Bishopbriggs  and  Garngad  burns,  and  continuing  alongside  the 
burn  Molendinar  to  the  river  Clyde.  The  main  clearing  was  that 
within  the  folds  of  the  significantly-named  Glasgow  burn.  These 
physical  features  are  the  basic  determinants  of  the  pastoral 
arrangements  in  Glasgow,  certainly  in  medieval  times  and 
extending  to  times  far  beyond  them  as  well. 

The  early  history  of  the  bishops  of  Glasgow  is  enveloped  in 
obscurity.  According  to  the  Annales  Cambriae,  St  Kentigern  died 
in  612,  and  certainly  by  the  time  native  documentary  evidence  exists 
his  name  is  linked  with  Glasgow.  Yet  it  is  plain  from  the  account 
given  in  the  so-called  “Inquest  of  David”  of  about  1114  that  local 
conditions  had  not  previously  been  favourable  to  a settled 
ecclesiastical  existence.2  Moreover  the  powerful  archbishops  of 
York  and  Canterbury  were  anxious  to  bring  the  revived  see  within 

Scottish  Record  Office,  Charters  of  the  Baron  Court  of  Glasgow  1588-92, 
RH1 1/32/2;  R.  Renwick,  “The  Archiepiscopal  Temporalities  in  the  Regality  of 
Glasgow”,  Publications  of  the  Regality  Club,  series  iv  (1899),  141-175;  N.  F. 
Shead,  “The  origins  of  the  Medieval  Diocese  of  Glasgow”,  Scottish  Historical 
Review,  xlvii,  220-2;  Ibid.,  “Benefactions  to  the  Medieval  Cathedral  and  See  of 
Glasgow”,  Innes  Review,  xxi,  3-16. 
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their  ambit.  Bishop  Michael,  for  instance,  in  1109  is  said  to  have 
been  consecrated  by  archbishop  Thomas  of  York  on  appointment 
by  Earl  David.  His  oath  of  obedience  reads:  “I,  Michael,  now 
bishop  ordinand  of  the  holy  church  of  Glasgow,  promise  that  I will 
ever  show  the  submission,  reverence  and  obedience  laid  down  by 
the  holy  fathers,  according  to  canonical  precept,  to  the  holy  church 
of  York  and  to  you,  Thomas  and  your  successor”.  Scotland  was 
bombarded  by  pope  after  pope  on  behalf  of  York’s  supremacy 
from  the  time  of  Paschal  II  (d.  1118)  to  that  of  Alexander  III  (d. 
1181),  which  must  have  made  its  bishops  even  more  uncomfortable 
than  its  kings,  though  no  other  Glasgow  bishop  is  recorded  as 
taking  an  oath  similar  to  Michael’s.3 4 

The  memorial  of  c.  1114  in  which  Earl  David’s  “Inquest”  into 
Glasgow’s  possessions  in  Cumbria  (for  it  may  have  had  lands 
elsewhere)  is  recorded  is  itself  a tribute  to  the  antiquity  of  the  see, 
as  many  of  the  names  it  notes  have  proved  difficult  to  interpret. 
The  site  on  which  the  see  was  erected  or  re-erected,  the  “Cathures” 
of  the  twelfth-century  life  of  Kentigern,  is  excluded  from  the  names 
listed,  the  first  three,  which  look  like  recent  gifts  from  the  prince 
himself  and  so  have  pride  of  place,  preceding  more  local  entries. 
They  are  Carcleuien,  Sanchar  and  Camcachecheyn,  that  is 
Carcluie,  Sanchar  and  Camsiscan,  all  of  them  sites  in  Kyle-Stewart, 
Ayrshire.  Carcluie  is  the  most  interesting  of  the  group  as  a place  on 
the  river  Doon,  cheek  by  jowl  with  Alloway,  a church  later  said  to 
be  dedicated  to  St  Kentigern  as  were  many  churches  subsequently 
annexed  to  the  see.  The  rise  of  Ayr  as  a rival  port  to  Glasgow  was 
still  some  way  off  and  the  king’s  New  Castle  of  Ayr  not  yet 
established,  but  when  it  was  c.  1203,  it  was  not  long  before  the 
crown  attached  it  to  the  new  burgh.'1  Sanchar  is  a name  that  took 
many  forms  in  the  early  middle  ages.  Its  church  at  modern  St 
Quivox,  as  far  as  it  lay  in  his  patronage,  was  one  endowment  that 
Walter,  son  of  Alan  II,  in  the  period  1219-1228  proposed  for 
Dalmilling,  a foundation  beside  Ayr  of  Gilbertine  canons  and  nuns 
that  proved  abortive.5  Both  Sanchar  and  Camsiscan  in  Craigie 
parish  were  acquired  by  Paisley  abbey  in  part  and  also  by  the 
Templars  and  local  gentry:  in  any  event  before  long  it  soon  emerges 
that  these  initial  possessions  had  eluded  Glasgow’s  grasp.  The  next 


3 British  Library  Harleian  Manuscript  433 , ed.  R.  Horrox  (Richard  III  Society, 
1983),  iii,  85;  Scotia  Pontificia:  Papal  Letters  to  Scotland  before  the  Pontificate 
of  Innocent  III , ed.  R.  Somerville  (Oxford,  1982),  161-2,  giving  references. 

4 Brown,  Inquest , 8,  misinterprets  these  names  as  Cardowan,  Cadder  and 
Camlachie;  Charters  of  the  Royal  Burgh  of  Ayr  (Ayrshire  and  Galloway 
Archaeological  Association),  ed.  W.  S.  Cooper  (1883),  9. 

5 G.  W.  S.  Barrow,  “The  Gilbertine  House  at  Dalmilling”,  Ayrshire 
Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society  Collections,  2nd  ser.,  4 (1955-7), 
50-67. 
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place-name,  Lengartheyn,6  is  only  to  be  found  in  that  form  in 
medieval  Cowal  which  was  no  part  of  Cumbria,7  and  thus  can 
hardly  be  that  place  now  known  as  Laglingarten  on  the  lochside 
facing  Inveraray.  Read  as  Llangartheyn,  where  the  prefix  “llan” 
means  church,  it  can  be  equated  with  Garnkirk,  the  sixteenth- 
century  Garthinkirk,  then,  it  seems,  an  area  including  all  the  land 
within  the  Garnkirk  burn’s  enfolding  bounds  as  far  eastward  as  the 
significantly-named  Chryston  enshrining  an  ancient  dedication.  In 
the  Inquest,  four  other  local  names  follow:  Pathelanerhc 
(Barlanark);  Cunclut  (a  form  preserved  in  Kinclaith,  the  modern 
Glasgow  green);  Chefcarnenuat  which  if  identical  with  Carnwath 
breaks  the  local  sequence,  restored  with  Carnetheyn  (Carntyne); 
and  Caruil  (Carmyle,  an  understandable  variant  if  the  mill  came 
later).  A notable  absentee  as  yet  is  Shettleston,  still  in  private 
hands.  “Alnecrumba  Treueronum”  has  puzzled  historians,  but  is 
vestigially  identifiable  in  Troney  Hill  in  Ancrum  parish,  though,  if 
so,  the  later  form  “Trauerenni”  with  variants  can  hardly  be  the 
same  place.8  Most  other  possessions  thus  recorded  remained  with 
the  see  of  Glasgow  throughout  the  middle  ages.  None  are  in  English 
Cumbria. 

A surviving  rental  book  for  1509-1570  is  merely  a record  of 
tenant-entry,  and  not  like  rentals  of  Dunkeld  and  St  Andrews  of 
receipts  and  expenses  by  barony  officers.  It  is  confined  to  temporal 
holdings  in  Glasgow,  Carstairs,  Stobo  and  Eddleston  baronies,  the 
bishop’s  part  of  the  last-named  often  being  styled  Whitebarony.  It 
includes  no  rentals  for  Ancrum,  Ashkirk  and  Lilliesleaf,  nor  for 
scattered  holdings  like  Bishop’s  forest,  often  confused  with 
Blythswood  to  the  west  of  the  original  burgh,  but  in  fact  in 
Kirkpatrick  Irongray  in  Glasgow,  where  Bishopforest  hill  near 
Dalquhairn  is  still  on  our  maps.9  In  the  fifteenth  century, 
Glasgow’s  barony  became  a regality  with  little  change  in  status. 
The  regality  area  included  the  Barony  parish,  the  parishes  of 
Cadder  and  Govan  and  most  of  the  western  part  of  Monkland 
which  c.  1650  became  Old  Monkland.10 


‘ Registrum  Monasterii  de  Passelel  (Maitland  Club,  1832;  New  Club,  1877), 
29-30;  Selections  from  the  Family  papers  preserved  at  Caldwell , ed.  Col.  Mure, 
part  1 (Glasgow,  1854),  3,  10,  64;  The  Knights  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem  in 
Scotland , edd.  I.  B.  Cowan,  P.  H.  R.  Mackay,  A.  Macquarrie  (Scottish  History 
Society,  1983),  52. 

Inventory  of  Lamont  Papers,  ed.  Sir  N.  Lamont  (Scottish  Record  Society  1914) 
35  etc. 

“Treueronum”  is  discussed  in  W.  J.  Watson,  The  History  of  the  Celtic  Place- 
Names  of  Scotland  (Edinburgh,  1926),  361. 

" G'asgow  Diocesan  Registers  i:  Rental  Book  of  the  Diocese  of  Glasgow  \D  R 1 
ed  C.  Rogers  (Grampian  Club,  1875);  R.  Renwick  and  Sir  J.  Lindsay,  History 
of  Glasgow,  i (Glasgow,  1921),  111. 

10  !rower  case  is  used  f°r  the  barony  in  the  sense  of  “lordship”,  but  capitals  for  the 
Barony  parish. 
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The  term  “barony”  is  not  of  early  occurrence  in  this 
connection,  but  the  fact  of  baronial  jurisdiction  is.  The  four  wards 
into  which  the  Glasgow  barony  was  divided  for  administrative 
purposes  are  not  discernible  before  the  sixteenth  century,  but 
appear  to  originate  three  or  four  centuries  earlier,  their  likely  model 
being  the  similar  wards  into  which  the  episcopal  palatinate  of 
Durham  was  divided  at  least  by  the  thirteenth  century.11  The 
Glasgow  wards  were  Govan,  Partick,  Badermonoc  and  Shettleston 
or,  in  late  documents,  Cook’s,  Shettleston  being  where  Cook,  the 
ward’s  collecting  officer,  lived.  It  is  clear  that  the  first  two  are 
based  on  the  same  mill,  that  on  the  Kelvin  river  close  to  the 
episcopal  manor  of  Partick  across  the  river  and  handy  also  for  the 
Govan  ferry.  This  is  less  obvious  with  the  second  pair,  the  mill  for 
Badermonoc  tenants,  in  our  first  surviving  records,  being  sited  at 
Bedlay  and  that  for  Shettleston  tenants  at  North  Clydesmill  in 
Carmyle.  But  Bedlay  mill  seemingly  was  not  constructed  when  the 
wards  originated,  and  the  century-long  absence  from  the  barony  of 
Carmyle,  transferred  by  1164  to  the  ownership  of  Newbattle  abbey, 
would  create  havoc  with  early  ward-divisions,  for  it  brought 
dependence  on  Partick  grain  mill  to  places  as  far  east  of  Partick  as 
Carntyne  and  Dalmarnock.  These  wards  were  administered  for  the 
bishop  mainly  by  the  barony  bailie  and  the  chamberlain  with  their 
subordinate  officials.  The  former  was  a layman,  but  the  latter 
generally  a cleric  centred  on  the  castle  or  palace.  The  aim  of  both 
was  to  make  their  posts  hereditary,  to  their  family’s  if  not  to  the 
general  advantage.  The  earliest  named  bailie  is  found  investing  the 
lairds  of  Cadder  and  East  Cadder  in  their  respective  lands.  Before 
1444,  Reginald  or  Rankin  de  Crawford  was  settled  as  bailie  on  a feu 
on  the  barony’s  eastern  border  at  Garnqueen,  Inchneuk, 
Auchingeich  and  Gartferry  and  hoped  to  secure  his  future  hold 
there  by  reference  to  Rome.12  A new  bishop,  however,  was  likely  to 
prefer  a trusted  friend  or  kinsman  to  mere  experience  in  office.  In 
1453,  William  Turnbull,  priest,  relative  of  the  bishop,  was  barony 
chamberlain,  and  at  the  Reformation,  Thomas  Archibald,  parson 
of  Cardross,  styled  himself  “heritabill  chalmerlane”.13  But 


" C.  M.  Fraser,  A History  of  Antony  Bek,  Bishop  of  Durham  (Oxford,  1957),  80. 

12  W.  Fraser,  The  Stirlings  of  Keir  and  their  Family  Papers  (Edinburgh,  1858), 
212-3,  217;  Calendar  of  Scottish  Supplications  to  Rome,  iv,  1433-7,  edd.  A.  I. 
Dunlop  and  D.  McLauchlan  (Glasgow,  1983),  no.  1034;  other  known  bailies 
include  Matthew  earl  ol  Lennox,  1514;  Archibald  Dunbar,  1527,  James 
Hamilton,  duke  of  Chatelherault,  1562.  The  bishops,  not  the  bailies,  controlled 
the  appointments  of  subordinates. 

13  Exchequer  Rolls  of  Scotland,  edd.  J.  Stuart  et  al.  (Edinburgh,  1878-1908),  v,  574 
and  vi,  48;  Edinburgh  University  Library,  Rental  of  Assumptions,  Dc.4.32,  fo  2. 
Other  chamberlains  include  Andrew  Marshall,  parson  of  Lyne,  1505,  Mr  Robert 
Menzies,  perhaps  vicar  of  Morton,  1524;  James  Cottis,  parson  of  Carstairs, 
1543;  John  Morison,  cleric,  1544. 
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others,  even  if  briefly  in  employment,  found  the  experience  useful 
as  post-Reformation  collectors  of  benefices:  Duncan  Livingston, 
chamberlain  in  1546,  and  in  1548  in  arrears  with  Archbishop 
Dunbar,  and  Michael  Chisholm  in  1557. 14  The  bulk  of  the  bishop’s 
income  derived  from  rents  collected  from  tenants  by  this  officer, 
while  the  bailie’s  duties  included  presiding  over  the  barony  court, 
or  at  ward  level,  its  local  mill  court,  though  in  spite  of  the  mass  of 
paperwork  involved,  our  first  surviving  record  for  the  mill  court  is 
post-Reformation.  The  court  had  its  scribes  and  serjeants  (or  mairs 
of  fee),  and  was  assisted  by  an  assize  of  tenants,  whose  technical 
legal  competence  could  be  and  was  challenged.15  In  1593-4,  mill 
courts  for  the  combined  Partick  and  Govan  wards  heard  the 
“suckin”  complain  about  the  inadequacy  of  the  Govan  ferryman, 
John  McNair,  in  transporting  their  “stuff”  to  and  fro  across  the 
Clyde  or  themselves  to  Govan  kirk,  putting  his  own  interests  before 
theirs.  Moreover  the  servants  he  hired  as  boatmen  were  paid  “sic 
sober  fie”  that  they  supplemented  it  from  excursions  to  Govan’s 
east-end  and  to  the  Water  Inch.  The  state  of  their  boats  and  oars 
was  unsatisfactory  obliging  the  court  to  transfer  their  appointment 
from  McNair  to  the  thirled  tenants.16  His  manors  kept  the  bishop  in 
personal  touch,  besides  providing  him  with  the  recreations  of  the 
period.  In  the  eastern  section  of  the  barony  there  was  the  episcopal 
manor  at  Lochwood  in  Monkland,  with  its  two  woodland  hunting 
reserves,  and  the  fishing  “lowis”  including  Bishop’s  Loch,  a manor 
first  mentioned  in  1325.  On  the  west  of  the  barony,  the  bishop  held 
his  manor  of  Partick  by  1277. 17  The  Partick  bridge  ran  north  west 
towards  a broadway  {plated)  leading  to  the  bishop’s  byres  and  this 
diagonal  divided  west  from  east  Partick  village.  At  the 
Reformation,  one  hears  of  the  “Bishopis  Mans”  (apparently 
ruinous  till  the  Hutchesons  built  Partick  castle  on  its  site),  yet, 
though  by  Kelvin  banks  below  the  bridge,  it  was  regarded  as  on  the 
west  side  of  Partick,  as  likewise  was  the  “Bishopis  Orchart”  (sites 
commemorated  in  modern  Castlebank  street  and  former  Orchard, 
now  Vine,  street)  as  well  as  “Bishopis  medo”  at  Whiteinch;  his 
auld  park’  east  of  the  village  yet  west  of  Kelvin;  and  his  new  park 


D.  R. . ‘ , \91\  Charters  of  the  Abbey  of  Crosraguel,  i (1886),  113;  Abstracts  of  the 
Wd0\Qm\0f-htsI°,WrL  C/eS  °f  GlasZ°w  [G-A],  ed.  R.  Renwick  (Glasgow, 
Lumlich)  ’ 356  Tunn°cht”  Sh0uld  read  “Lunnocht”  for  modern 

James  Dalgleish  and  David  Cottis  are  mentioned  as  such,  G P i 259-  iii  713 
^ For  the  challenge,  see  Ibid.,  iv,  1906.  ’ 

Strathclyde  Regional  Archives,  Pollok  Maxwell  Papers,  T-PM  107/1/114- 
S.R.O.,  Montrose  Papers,  GD220/6/ 1988/3. 

Z}’Rer8‘S'rum  EPiscopatus  Glasguensis,  ed.  C.  Innes  (Maitland  Club, 
1843),  l,  232;  Ibid.,  i,  192. 
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at  Nether  Newton.18  The  tenants  of  Govan  and  Partick  wards 
“anciently  allocated  by  the  bishops  of  Glasgow”  were  in  1596  said 
to  pay  multure  to  Partick  mill  “from  of  old”.lg  Proximity  to  the 
burgh  converted  this  old  mill  into  a malt  mill  and  nearby  farms  into 
Brewland.  Consideration  of  other  Kelvin  mills  must  await  another 
time.20 

Partick  village,  however,  was  not  the  whole  Partick  area.  The 
“royal  town”  is  mentioned  as  “Pertnech”  in  the  legendary  life  of 
Kentigern,  but  Partick  as  royal  demesne  was  a more  extensive 
territory.  Ascelin,  who  was  archdeacon  of  Glasgow  c.  1127,  held 
his  part  of  it,  so  it  is  said,  just  as  Ailsa  and  Tocca  previously  held  it 
when  David  I held  it  in  his  demesne.  Soon  after  the  cathedral’s 
dedication  in  1136,  the  king  had  granted  Govan  to  the  see,  though, 
at  the  time,  such  royal  gifts  were  not  without  their  ambiguities. 
Shortly  afterwards,  a prebend  was  formed,  composed,  that  is  out 
of  a Govan  still  totally  south  of  the  Clyde,  with  the  isles  in  the  river 
between  Govan  and  Partick,  plus  that  part  of  Partick  David  had 
endowed  Glasgow  with  on  the  day  of  its  cathedral’s  dedication  in 
1136,  and,  finally  with  a further  part  of  Partick  subsequently 
granted  at  an  indeterminate  date.  In  1172,  the  see  claimed  to  own 
“all  of  Partick”  although  the  fact  that  Malcolm  IV  confirmed  to 
Walter,  son  of  Alan,  royal  Steward,  “Perthec  as  far  as  King  David 
still  held  it  in  his  demesne”,  suggests  strongly  that  by  that  date 
Glasgow’s  claim  was  excessive.21  Now  Partick,  which  like 
Shettleston  and  Govan,  was  a territory  in  which  an  independent 
patronage  could  be  exercised,  extended  quite  far:  all  the  way  from 
Yoker  on  the  borders  of  Kilpatrick  parish  to  the  east  part  of  Partick 
village  bordering  the  Kelvin,  across  which  was  as  far  as 
Rutherglen’s  ample  trading  privileges  had  been  permitted  to  reach. 
It  was  all  at  one  point  royal  demesne,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that 
either  the  part  given  to  form  the  new  north  Govan  parish  or  the 
part  given  to  form  the  north  half  of  the  small  Renfrew  parish 
(which  was  half  of  Wester  Partick  only,  that  is  as  bounded  by  the 
Yoker,  Yoker  Mains  and  Whiteinch  burns,  the  property  thence- 
forward of  the  Steward)  had  hitherto  had  any  connection 


18  Manse  and  orchard,  G.P.,  xi,  3315  and  Regality  Club,  iv,  166;  meadow,  Register 
of  the  Privy  Council  of  Scotland,  ed.  J.  H.  Burton  et  al.  (Edinburgh,  1877-  ), 
ii,  1 10;  Old  and  New  Parks,  Registrum  Magni  Sigilli  Regum  Scotorum,  edd.  J. 
B.  Paul  et  al  (Edinburgh,  1888-  ),  iv,  3927;  the  “platea”  is  noted  in  S.R.O., 

Particular  Register  of  Sasines  Renfrew  etc.  1641-52,  RS  53/1,  fo  30v. 

Glasgow  University  Archives,  Royal  grant  to  Sir  Walter  Stewart  of  Barony, 
G.U.A.,  26623,  1-19. 

10  J.  Shaw,  Water  Power  in  Scotland  (Edinburgh,  1984),  35-9;  for  Brewland,  D.R., 
i,  81  and  see  indices.  A brief,  useful  account  of  brewing  is  in  M.  H.  B. 
Sanderson,  Scottish  Rural  Society  in  the  16th  Century  (Edinburgh,  1982),  17-8. 
21  Gifts  of  Partick  and  Govan,  R.E.G.,  i,  9,  10-11;  patronage  in  Partick,  Ibid.,  26; 
Regesta  Regum  Scottorum,  ed.  G.  W.  S.  Barrow  et  al.  (Edinburgh,  1960-  ),  i, 
225,  for  Walter  the  Steward’s  grant. 
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whatsoever  with  these  two  parishes.  If,  however,  the  reconstituted 
Govan  parish  was  at  any  time  intended  to  hold  all  of  this  Partick 
area,  as  seems  to  be  implied  in  the  bull  of  1 172,  this  would  account 
for  the  fact  that  the  north-west  corner  of  Govan  Parish  ran  in  a 
continuous  line  with  the  north-east  corner  of  north  Renfrew  parish. 
Indeed  the  whole  arrangement  looks  like  an  artifical  creation  by 
Bishop  Herbert  working  in  conjunction  with  King  David,  for  in 
other  contexts  Herbert  is  to  be  found  measuring  out  the  exact  limits 
of  prebends.  One  thing  is  clear:  prior  to  these  grants  there  is  no 
reason  for  believing  that  there  was  any  Renfrew  or  any  Govan 
north  of  the  Clyde.  Since  before  the  1136  donation  the  see  of 
Glasgow  already  had  a foothold  in  the  Partick  area,  in  that  part  of 
it  inhabited  by  the  archdeacon  Ascelin,  Partick  looks  like  a place 
served  by  the  church  of  Glasgow  rather  than  one  served  by  the 
church  of  Govan.  Rather,  much  of  what  remained  of  Partick,  as 
conjoined  now  with  the  church  of  Govan,  was  about  to  be 
absorbed  into  Glasgow  barony,  because,  of  course,  Renfrew, 
though  soon  found  as  a Glasgow  prebend,  remained  unabsorbed, 
the  lands  of  Renfrew  having  their  own  temporal  lord,  Walter,  son 
of  Alan,  Steward.  Thus  Govan,  a powerful  rival  church  as 
archaeological  remains  testify  to  the  present  day,  was  destined  to 
come  wholly  under  the  wing  of  Glasgow.  Furthermore,  if  we 
assume  that  what  Ascelin  held  of  Partick  was  nearest  to  what  the 
Glasgow  bishop  can  be  presumed  to  be  in  possession  of  already,  the 
wooded  lands  east  of  the  Kelvin,  then  that  was  surely  the  east  side 
of  Partick  village  excluding  places  like  Balshagray  and  Hyndland 
and  even  a section  of  the  village  that  reached  to  the  Kelvin  below 
what  was  later  Partick  bridge.  This  explains  why,  since  the 
archdeacon  had  some  years  of  life  ahead  of  him  and  had  retained 
the  life-rent  of  his  property,  the  bishop’s  own  manor  had  to  be  sited 
on  what  was  known  as  the  west  side  of  the  village  and  yet  actually 
beside  the  Kelvin  river,  taking  the  further  presumption  to  be  correct 
that  that  curious  diagonal,  the  later  line  of  Partick  ward  as  it 
remained  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  also  in  fact  the  western 
boundary  of  the  archdeacon’s  holding. 

Renfrew’s  Glasgow  connections  were  less  pronounced  than 
Partick’s.  In  the  twelfth  century,  among  seven  prebends  of  the 
cathedral  there  is  mention  of  one  in  the  parish  of  Glasgow  to  which 
Bishop  Herbert  added  a ploughgate  near  Renfrew.22  This  may  be 
Ingliston  near  Hawkhead  which  in  the  sixteenth  century  was  in  the 
archbishop’s  hands,  or  Deanfield,  at  the  westermost  end  of  south 
Govan  adjacent  to  Renfrew  town,  by  then  part  of  the  dean’s 
patrimony  and  made  over  in  post-Reformation  times  to  the  dean’s 
brother  in  feu.23  David  I is  said  to  have  constructed  Renfrew  burgh 

” R.E.G.,  i,  26. 

Renwick,  “The  Archiepiscopal  Temporalities”,  170.  Add  for  Deanfield  R.M.S., 

iv,  1940;  G.P.,  1816,  1843-4  and  Ibid.,  xi,  3360,  3767. 
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on  royal  land,  donating  its  church  to  Bishop  John  (d.  1147),  but 
since  it  was  carved  out  of  the  older  parish  of  Paisley  and  it  was 
feared  that  Paisley’s  transformation  into  a Cluniac  monastery 
could  endanger  Glasgow’s  hold  on  Renfrew,  it  was  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  Rome  to  obviate  the  danger.24  The  common  belief 
that  this  parish  was  dedicated  to  St  James  is  mistaken.  The  castle 
chapel  of  Walter  the  Steward  was  indeed  under  that  dedication.  But 
the  town’s  parish  church  of  King  David’s  time  and  later  was  named 
after  St  Nicholas,  a dedication  perhaps  imported  afterwards  into 
Glasgow  by  immigrants  from  Renfrew  like  the  Halls  of  Fulbar.25 
Walter  tried  to  impose  St  James  and  the  English  St  Milburga  on  his 
Paisley  foundation,  but  the  priory,  later  abbey,  church  clung  to  the 
native  St  Mirin  and  finally  only  a local  well  commemorated 
Milburga.26 

In  the  Inquest  of  David,  much  of  the  land  east  of  the 
Molendinar  burn  is  unaccounted  for,  though  hardly  likely  to  be 
part  of  the  original  “Cathures”.  Beyond  Carntyne,  which  is 
mentioned,  lay  Pathelanerhc  whose  nucleus  is  modern  Barlanark, 
an  area  possibly  extending  then  to  the  Lightburn  west  of  which  was 
Carntyne  whose  own  west  boundary  was  the  Carntyne  burn  at  the 
foot  of  Haghill,  its  southern  limit  being  the  Camlachie  burn.  By 
1164,  Bishop  Herbert  had  lumped  together  in  a single  prebend 
Barlanark  and  “Buthlornac”  (Balornock).  But  lumped  together 
does  not  mean  run  together,  for  both  are  still  separately  entered  in 
a bull  of  1186.  To  become  a single  unit,  they  needed  a further 
addition  of  the  intermediate  section  around  Provanmill  and 
Riddrie,  and  hence  the  mention  of  “Roder”  as  a detached 
episcopal  possession  in  1 175. 27  The  whole  eventual  barony  of 
Provan  included  Riddrie  south  of  the  Molendinar  and  Milton  to  its 
north,  the  other  farm-touns  composing  it  not  being  listed  till  the 
sixteenth  century.28  This  became  a favoured  prebend,  the  Prebend, 
as  from  an  early  period  the  canon  appointed  to  it  seems  to  have  no 
church  to  serve,  the  original  plan  possibly  being  that  its  holder 
should  be  a deacon  attached  to  the  household.  The  name 
“Prebend”,  later  Provand,  appears  first  as  Provant  in  1483. 29 
Originally,  its  prebendary  would  also  hold  the  district  in  Glasgow’s 


29  R.E.G.,  i,  60. 

25  Strathclyde  Regional  Archives,  Hall  of  Fulbar  Papers  (Playfair  deposit),  TD 
8291/9  and  32;  for  altars  in  Renfrew,  R.M.S.,  iv,  2511. 

26  J.  Durkan,  “Paisley  Abbey  in  the  16th  Century”,  I.R.,  xxvii,  111. 

27  R.E.G.,  i,  26,  30,  55. 

2*  R.M.S.,  v,  2209  and  vi,  973.  For  problems  with  regard  to  seating  in  the  cathedral 
for  Barony  parishioners,  Extracts  from  the  Records  of  the  Burgh  of  Glasgow, 
edd.  J.  D.  Marwick  and  R.  Renwick  (Scottish  Burgh  Records  Society, 
1876-1905),  iv,  332. 

29  Calendar  of  Entries  in  the  Papal  Registers  relating  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
[i C.P.L.  ],  edd.  W.  H.  Bliss  et  al.  (London,  1893-  ),  xiii,  196. 
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Townhead  called  Provanside  whose  surrender  to  the  subdean  must 
have  long  preceded  the  sixteenth  century,  for  he  presumably 
acquired  it  from  the  dean  along  with  the  neighbouring  Deanside. 
One  prebendary  who  held  the  canonry  for  about  15  years  is  styled 
“John  of  the  Prebend”.  In  1322,  King  Robert  I gave  this  man, 
John  Wischard,  the  privilege  of  free  warren,  accentuating  thereby 
his  status  as  lord  of  a territory,  and  Provan,  although  in  the  Barony 
parish,  had  its  separate  jurisdiction  under  a bailie  of  Provan.30  In 
1395,  the  archdeacon  sought  its  annexation  to  his  own  declining 
revenue  from  a prebend  in  the  disturbed  Borders.31  Bishop 
Glendinning  in  1408  tried  to  attach  it  to  his  episcopal  table  on  the 
death  of  its  incumbent,  but  gave  no  hint  that  on  this  basis  he  was 
preparing  to  force  his  presence  on  the  private  chapter  meetings  of 
dean  and  canons.  Archbishop  Blackadder  had  no  such  scruples  but 
his  innovations  met  with  resistance  and  it  is  surely  this  prebend  that 
James  IV,  as  the  chapter’s  champion,  reserved  to  himself  in  1491 
when  writing  to  it  as  one  who  was  “chanon  with  you”.32  From  him, 
by  1501,  it  had  descended  to  his  clerical  son,  Alexander  Stewart, 
and  thence  to  the  royal  physician,  William  Baillie,  whose  family 
held  it  at  the  Reformation.33  Bishop  Turnbull,  as  keeper  of  the 
privy  seal,  was  the  first  styling  himself  Lord  of  Provan,  and  it  may 
have  been  as  such  that  he  conveyed  Stablegreen,  north  of 
Provand’s  Lordship  manse,  to  his  chamberlain  from  whom  it 
passed  to  the  cathedral  sacrist  and  thence  into  the  Colquhoun 
family;34  but  Provand’s  Lordship  manse  itself  could  not  have  been 
transferred  to  the  preceptor  of  St  Nicholas  hospital  till  the  time  of 
the  hospital’s  founder,  Bishop  Andrew  de  Durisdeer,  who  in  1461 
himself  petitioned  Rome  for  this  prebend.35 

From  the  twelfth-century  life  of  Kentigern  the  information 
comes  that  the  older  name  for  Glasgow  had  been  Cathures,  though 
the  former  precedes  it  linguistically  yet  its  use  for  a time  was  super- 
seded. The  form  “Chaders”  appears  in  a papal  confirmation  of 
1170,  though  elsewhere  a singular  form  occurs.36  However,  the 
coincidence  is  still  remarkable.  Its  absence  from  the  Inquest  list  can 

30  D.  E.  R.  Watt,  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Scottish  Graduates  to  A.D.  1410 
(Oxford,  1977),  383-4;  D.R.,  ii,  446. 

31  Calendar  of  Papal  Letters  to  Scotland  of  Benedict  XIII  of  Avignon  1394-1419 
ed.  F.  McGurk  (S.H.S.,  1976),  42-3. 

33  Calendar  of  Papal  Registers:  Papal  petitions,  ed.  W.  H.  Bliss  (London,  1896),  i, 
636;  C.P.L.,  xiv,  172-4. 

33  Glasgow,  Mitchell  Library,  Dunlop  of  Garnkirk  Papers,  D 41/3;  Strathclyde 
Regional  Archives,  Inventory  of  Glasgow  Writs,  LK  1/31,  107ff.,  containing  a 
few  pre-Reformation  as  well  as  later  deeds. 

34  Glasgow  University  Library,  MS  Murray  645,  425-8;  W.  Fraser,  Memoirs  of  the 
Maxwells  of  Pollok  (Edinburgh,  1862),  i,  179-82. 

35  Vatican  Archives,  Registrum  Supplicationum,  536,  77v  (for  access  to  Ross  Fund 
Transcripts  I am  indebted  to  Professor  I.  B.  Cowan) 
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be  easily  explained  if  it  is  identical  with  the  site  of  Glasgow  itself.  It 
is  true  that  Malcolm  IV  is  said  to  have  first  donated  Cadder  but 
simultaneously  he  is  said  to  have  donated  Conclud  as  well,37  though 
this  already  figures  in  the  Inquest  of  many  years  earlier.  Cadder 
parish  as  it  came  to  be  was  some  time  in  the  making.  There  was 
probably  always  a small  community  beside  the  burn  (later  the 
Bishopbriggs  burn)  at  the  deserted  fort  on  the  Antonine  Wall  and 
there  could  have  been  an  early  chapel  there.  The  barony  of  the 
secular  lord  of  Cadder  only  emerges  in  the  thirteenth  century  and 
was  a sub-barony  held  in  chief  of  the  bishops  of  Glasgow  who 
remained  its  superiors.  It  needed  the  combined  presence  of 
Alexander  II,  Robert  de  Brus  and  Walter  the  Steward  to  persuade 
Bishop  Walter  (c.  1214-27)  to  grant  as  the  terce  due  from  this  estate 
the  mill  and  multures  of  Cadder  to  Joan,  wife  of  David  Olifard,  for 
life,  which  estate,  however,  on  her  death  was  to  revert  to  the 
patrimony  of  St  Kentigern.  The  terms  of  the  grant  are  imprecise, 
but  it  was  afterwards  held  in  conjunct  fee  with  a life-rent  to  the 
widow:  thus  she  could  be  the  first  “St  Mungo’s  widow”  on  record. 
Perhaps  she  died  childless.38  The  son  of  the  former  lord  of  Lenzie, 
Alexander,  sheriff  of  Stirling,  granted  to  St  Kentigern  and  St  Serf 
and  the  church  of  Glasgow  three  merks  annually  from  his  mill  of 
Cadder  towards  maintaining  a chaplain  in  the  cathedral  at  an  altar 
to  St  Serf  he  had  set  up.  This  already  suggests  that  the  dedication  of 
his  own  church  at  Cadder  was  to  that  close  associate  of  St  Mungo, 
Serf,  a dedication  which  like  that  to  St  Ninian  of  neighbouring 
Lenzie  related  it  to  the  Stirling  area  rather  than  to  the  Lennox.  The 
lairds  of  Cadder  had  continually  to  be  re-invested  in  their  place  by 
the  bishop  and  the  seven  towns  of  the  sub-barony  were  not 
therefore  in  the  bishop’s  rental  as  the  other  villages  in  Cadder 
parish  were  including  the  mill  of  Bedlay,  nor  did  the  eastern  half  of 
that  parish  pay  suit  to  Cadder  mill,  sited  then  on  another  part  of 
the  Bishopbriggs  burn.  The  exact  extent  of  the  original  Chaders  or 
Cathures  is  problematical.  The  plural  form  sometimes  used  is  easy 
to  explain.  The  sixteenth  century  supplies  forms  like  “Eystir 
Cardindenis”  for  East  Carntyne,  to  differentiate  it  from  West, 
High  and  Low  Carntyne,  Carntyne  being  a district  bounded  by 
burns,  including  Lightburn  rising  at  Lightburnhead.39  This  matter 
of  water  courses  as  boundary  lines  is  highly  important  for  our 
understanding  of  the  placement  of  villages;  for  instance,  the  eight 
ploughgates  of  Davidston  have  names  indicating  that  they  were 
totally  bounded  by  the  Cult  and  Garnkirk  burns.40 

As  with  Garnkirk,  Bedlay  gives  its  name  to  the  adjacent  Bothlin 
burn  (Buthlane  about  1300),  the  earliest  form  of  Bedlay  being 

17  R.R.S.,  i,  276-7. 

58  R.E.G.,  i,  103. 

” Ibid.,  i,  104;  D.R.,  i,  117. 
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Ballain.  This  burn  lies  in  the  very  southernmost  part  of  the  old 
Cadder  parish,  crossing  its  northern  border  quite  close  to  the  old 
site  of  Duntiblae  mill  and  the  old  kirk  (present  Old  Aisle)  of  Lenzie 
with  its  endowment  of  land  still  called  Oxgang.41  About  1175, 
William  the  Lion  gave  it,  or  perhaps  gave  it  back,  towards 
augmenting  the  bishopric  to  make  up  for  the  excesses  the  king 
admitted  having  committed  against  the  see  after  Bishop  Ingram’s 
death  in  1 174. 42  These  “excesses”  have  not  been  discussed,  but  it 
might  be  relevant  to  suppose  that  the  recompense  was  due  for  the 
king’s  forcible  seizure  of  neighbouring  lands.  Although  about  1165 
Lenzie  was  held  by  the  sheriff  of  Stirling,  William,  son  of  Thorald, 
it  did  not  pass  to  his  son,  for,  on  some  unspecified  date  King 
William  held  “Lenneth”  in  his  own  demesne  before  granting  it  to 
William  Comyn.43  William  son  of  Thorald’s  son  was  Alexander, 
himself  to  become  sheriff  of  Stirling  and  in  time  to  hold  not  Lenzie, 
but  Cadder.  Shifts  of  ownership  so  dramatic  occurred  at  the  point 
when  David,  earl  of  Huntingdon,  was  intruded  by  William  into  the 
ancient  earldom  of  Lennox,  and  it  is  notable  that  the  earl’s 
agreement  to  his  royal  brother’s  act  of  recompense  is  recorded  in 
this  first  Bedlay  document.44  It  may  be  significant  that  Cadder  and 
Badermonoc  are  omitted  from  the  listed  possessions  of  the  see  in 
1175.  The  nearby  place-names  of  Davidston  and  Lindsay  Beg 
(former  Lingy  Beg,  little  Lenzie)  within  the  bishop’s  barony  are  at 
least  suggestive  in  this  regard,  and  noteworthy  is  the  fact  that 
William  held  Lenzie  as  demesne  land  on  granting  it  to  Comyn. 
Towards  1200,  the  quarrel  flared  up  again  concerning  Bedlay,  for 
then  Comyn,  as  new  lord  of  Lenzie,  was  compelled  to  concede  that 
the  extensive  Muckcroft  lands  north  of  the  Bothlin  burn  were  not, 
as  his  claim  ran,  part  of  his  parish  of  Lenzie,  but  instead  belonged 
to  the  bishop  for  whom  it  was  vital  to  retain  both  sides  of  the  burn 
if  the  flow  of  water  was  to  be  ensured  for  a future  projected  mill- 
site.45  Bedlay  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Mollins  burn  and  has 
Garnqueen  to  its  south  (west  Glenboig  area).  It  could  not  have  been 
part  of  the  twelfth-century  Cadder  parish  and  as  late  as  the  early 
sixteenth  century  was  coupled  with  Inchneuk  and  Gain  as  a village 
in  Monkland  parish.  Inchneuk,  as  noted  earlier,  appears  with 
Garnqueen  as  conjoined  to  the  episcopal  mensa  of  Bishop 
Cameron,  though  certainly  found  later  in  Newbattle’s  Monkland 
territory,  while  a stall  of  Newbattle  held  by  a Glasgow  canon  and 


Registrum  Monasterii  S.  Marie  de  Cambuskennelh,  ed.  W.  Fraser  (Grampian 
Club,  1872),  xxxi. 

R.E.G.,  i,  36,  43. 

4J  %*:  Ca™buskenneth,  44,  137,  175;  The  Book  of  Carlaverock,  ed.  W.  Fraser 
(Edinburgh,  1874),  ii,  404. 

Lingy  Beg  is  shown  on  Forrest’s  map  of  Lanarkshire  of  1808;  R.E.G.,  i,  78-9. 
Hence  a later  bishop’s  interest  in  the  mill  at  Duntiblae  where  the  Bothlin  joins 
the  Luggie  burn,  Ibid.,  i,  236-7. 
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otherwise  unknown  surfaces  inexplicably  in  1510. 46  All  of  which 
raises  questions  about  the  extent  of  Cadder  parish. 

Cadder  parish  as  found  in  the  sixteenth  century  was  formed  out 
of  the  north  section  of  the  presumed  original  Cathures,  the 
thirteenth-century  sub-barony,  to  which  East  Cadder  seems  a 
subsequent  addition,  along  with  an  area  called  Badermonoc  or 
Battermonoch  ward  whose  component  districts  did  not  grow 
together  uniformly.  Reference  is  sometimes  made  to  the  ten  towns 
of  Cadder,  on  the  basis  apparently  of  a document  of  1597 
mentioning  the  laird’s  tenants  of  his  “ten  townis  of  Cadder, 
Ballindrocht,  Haystoun  and  Blaquherne”,  a phrase  correctly 
interpreted  as  his  seven  tounis  of  Cadder  plus  three  in  the  separate 
parishes  of  Baldernock  and  Campsie:  the  seven  being  Easter 
Cadder,  Kirkton,  Bogton,  Hilton,  Buchley,  Balmuildy  and 
Caldercuilt,  34  plougates  in  all,  all  seven  thirled  to  Cadder  mill, 
none  in  Badermonoc.47 

Turning  to  the  south  barony  area,  one  meets  the  problem  of 
Conclud,  whose  name  denotes  an  area  close  to  the  Clyde.  In  the 
fifteenth  century,  there  occurs  the  “mount”  of  Kyncleth  at  modern 
Glasgow  green  with  which  it  has  been  identified.48  Yet  its  original 
extent  must  have  been  greater,  identifiable,  it  may  be  suggested, 
with  the  whole  area  hugging  the  Clyde’s  banks  south  of  the 
Camlachie  burn  which  at  its  eastern  end  provides  a north  boundary 
for  Shettleston,  but  in  the  west  beside  the  medieval  burgh  ran  into 
the  Molendinar  through  a deep  gorge.  That  it  travelled  east  as  far 
as  Monkland  kirk  can  be  deduced  from  the  fact  that  in  1465 
“Conclud  or  Monkland”  was  an  annexed  chapel  served  by  the 
vicar  of  the  subdean  whose  prebend  was  Cadder  and  Monkland.49 
The  Monkland  lands  were  shared  in  part  with  Newbattle  which 
drew  on  their  revenues  without,  as  Cistercian  monks,  being 
required  to  provide  churches  in  an  area  that  nevertheless  extended 
as  far  as  Linlithgowshire:  indeed  some  churchmen  may  have  gone 
as  far  as  Rome  to  complain  about  what  was  a none  too  satisfactory 
state  of  affairs.  In  1186,  Pope  Urban  III  wrote  to  Bishop  Jocelin 
pointing  to  this  scarcity  due  to  which  children  died  unbaptised  and 
adults  were  denied  the  sacraments.  Jocelin  was  authorised  to 
censure  those  resisting  a church  building  programme,  but  it  was  a 
problem  not  easily  soluble,  at  least  not  till  1648. 50  In  that  year 
Hamilton  presbytery  met  in  the  old  Kipps  chapel,  where  once 
were  held  the  Newbattle  barony  courts,  in  preparation  for  a 

46  D.R.,  ii,  254,  356  and  Dunlop  Cal.  cited  in  note  12. 

47  Stirlings  of  Keir,  435;  Munimenta  Alme  Universitatis  Glasguensis  [M.A.U.G.  ], 
ed.  C.  Innes  (Maitland  Club,  1854),  i,  277;  Strathclyde  Reg.  Archives,  Stirling  of 
Keir  papers,  T-SK  215,  bundles  xxxvi  (5)  and  xl  (8). 

4"  R.E.G.,  ii,  453. 

40  Reg.  Supp.  582,  fo  208r. 

50  R.E.G.,  i,  61. 
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perambulation  of  Monkland  parish,  then  “so  longe  that  the  people 
cannot  commodiouslie  conveen  at  the  old  kirk”.  Meeting  again  in 
September  next  year  at  Ryden,  they  designated  the  site  of  the  New 
Monkland  kirk  a little  eastward  of  the  “Kipestone”  and  they  noted 
a total  of  1,031  communicants  in  the  new  parish,  the  villages  to  the 
east  shown  still  very  sparsely  populated.51  After  Jocelin’s  time 
relations  between  the  Cistercian  landholders  and  Glasgow  must 
often  have  been  strained.  As  late  as  1555,  they  fought  off  the 
subdean’s  factors,  resurrecting  a bull  of  Honorius  III  and  carrying 
their  case  for  exemption  from  teinds  to  the  church  courts.52 

The  service  of  the  pre-Reformation  kirk  of  Monkland  (now  Old 
Monkland)  in  the  absence  of  its  vicar  was  in  the  hands  of  a curate 
and  a chaplain  to  its  altar  of  our  Lady,  the  “Ladye  prest”.53  The 
dedication  seems  to  have  been  to  St  Machutus,  the  Breton  saint 
Malo,  whose  Old  English  life  gives  the  nominative  form,  Machu. 
When  therefore  the  bishop  was  granted  the  bondsman  Gillemachoi 
de  Congclud  with  his  following,  he  was  being  granted  a servant  of 
St  Machu,  a name  appearing  at  Lesmahagow  and  Wigtown  as 
Mahagow.54  Referring  to  Lesmahagow’s  church  as  “the  house  of 
St  Machutus”  in  the  Latin  of  Hector  Boece,  Bellenden  translated 
the  name  as  St  Buite.55  It  looks  as  though  a twelfth-century 
dedication  had  been  superimposed  on  an  earlier  one.  Bellenden 
himself  was  present  in  1519  at  a gathering  of  the  Barony  parish  at 
Luggie  hill,  modern  Braehead  on  the  bishop’s  side  of  the  boundary, 
to  elect  their  parish  clerk,  a choice  not  confirmed  by  Newbattle, 
whose  candidate,  Mabutus  Pettigrew,  got  the  congregation’s  votes 
in  the  kirk.  A Mabutus  Crawford  also  turns  up  in  Monkland  in 
1539. 56  Evidently  Mabutus  was  a name  of  some  local  significance. 

Within  this  area  of  Conclud  as  postulated  here  were  not  only 
Dalmarnock  and  Dalbeth,  but,  “lying  along  the  Clyde”,  Carmyle, 
which  prior  to  1164  had  been  granted  to  Newbattle  by  Malcolm  IV 

s’  S.R.O.,  Teind  Records,  folder  marked  “New  Monkland,  TE  5/318”. 

” S.R.O.,  Haddington  Burgh  Records,  Protocol  Bk.  of  Thomas  Stevin,  fo  107v 

51  M.A.U.G.,  i,  45. 

The  Old  English  Life  of  Machutus,  ed.  D.  Yerkes  (Toronto,  1984),  1 , 2;  R.E.G., 
'»  32-3;  Wigtown,  “the  calsay  passane  to  sant  mahaghow  kirk”,  S.R  O Court 
Book  of  the  Burgh  of  Wigtown,  1512-35,  B72/5/1,  fo  52v.  Roland  Blackadder, 
subdean,  founded  a hospital  with  the  triple  dedication  to  Saints  Nicholas  (altar 
of  subdean  in  cathedral),  Serf  and  Machutus  (presumed  dedications  of  Cadder 
and  Monkland,  of  which  as  subdean  he  was  parson),  R.E.G.,  ii,  538,  but  the 
transcript  from  which  this  text  is  printed  reads  “Mabuti”  not  “Macuti”  and  a 
Hiller  transcript  of  a contemporary  notarial  instrument  does  likewise.  Cf. 
G.U.L.,  MS  General  199,  fo  1107  (transcript  made  in  Paris,  1766);  original  lost, 
notarial  transcript  formerly  in  Glasgow  Trades  House,  see  now  MS  Murray  645’ 
fos  364-79.  * 

” Cited  in  Watson,  Celtic  Place  Names,  336,  520. 

D R.  I ii,  35-6;  Protocol  Bks.  of  Dominus  Thomas  Johnsoun,  edd.  J.  Beveridee 
and  J.  Russell  (S.R.S.,  1920),  186-7. 
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and  Bishop  Herbert.57  The  Carmyle  of  that  grant  was  not  just  the 
village  of  today,  but  evidently  included  the  lands  already  astricted 
to  its  mill  east  of  the  Battle  burn.  The  initial  boundary  of  Carmyle 
did  not  include  Monkland  kirk,  but  followed  the  Clyde  south  and 
east  of  Shettleston,  that  is  east  of  the  Battle  (?Newbattle)  burn 
beyond  Easterhill,  thereafter  by  the  North  Calder,  the  Luggie  burn 
and  finally  by  a forgotten  boundary  line,  the  significantly-named 
Bishop  burn,58  to  the  other  side  of  which  stood  the  western  grange 
of  the  Newbattle  monks  at  Drumpellier  (Dunpelder).  These  burns 
are  “the  waters  and  fishings  belonging  to  these  lands”  as  Herbert 
donated  them  and  as  he  personally  divided  them,  lands  which 
remained  Newbattle’s  till  redeemed  c.  1268  by  Bishop  John  de 
Cheam  and  his  archdeacon.  The  “Caruil”  of  c.  11 14  was  “Kermil” 
when  Newbattle  acquired  it  and  a new  mill  was  erected  there  by 
Cheam.  During  its  tenure  by  the  Cistercians,  this  area  benefited 
from  papal  privileges  granted  by  Innocent  II,  freed  as  it  was  of 
multure,  teinds  and  other  taxation,  an  arrangement  Cheam  agreed 
to  continue  with  one  reservation.  The  mill  road  passing  within  the 
boundaries,  possibly  a royal  highway,  with  the  mill  itself  was 
exempted  from  this  privilege,  implying  that  some  astricted  tenants, 
in  Shettleston  possibly,  had  begun  to  use  the  mill  after  Newbattle’s 
occupation  of  the  mill  lands.  One  thing  is  clear:  this  recovered 
territory  of  Carmyle  persisted  as  part  of  Monkland  parish  after  its 
re-annexation  to  the  episcopal  barony.  Though  the  dean  and 
chapter  had  hoped  from  this  source  to  support  as  perpetual  vicars 
in  Glasgow  cathedral  three  or  four  chaplains,  the  arrangement  was 
rejected  by  Cheam’s  successor,  Robert  Wischard,  as  over-generous 
at  the  bishop’s  expense.59  Conflat  was  included  in  the  later 
Monkland  and  thus  was  part  of  the  grant  of  Carmyle  lands.  It  is 
now  off  the  map  except  as  the  street  name  Whamflet  in  modern 
Easterhouse,  but  was  then  a cluster  of  holdings  with  Conflat  its 
nucleus,  places  identifiable  on  early  maps  as  Easterhouse  and 
Westerhouse,  Blairtumnock,  Bartiebeith,  Aitkenston,  Dungeonhill 
and  Netherhouse  and  other  smaller  farms.60  That  there  may  have 
been  a medieval  chapel  here  is  suggested  not  only  by  the  presence  of 
former  holy  wells  at  Wellhouse  (St  Mark’s)  and  at  Maryston 
adjacent  to  Conflat  (St  Mary’s),  but  also  by  reference  to  the  field- 
name, St  John’s  field,  and  to  a kirk  road  in  the  seventeenth 
century.61  But,  if  so,  it  was  a chapel  without  cure,  with  occasional 
services. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  estate  chapel  of 

57  Registrum  Monaslerii  S.  Marie  de  Neubotle  (Bannatyne  Club,  1849),  91,  123. 

5"  R.M.S.,  xi,  626. 

50  R.E.G.,  i,  183-9. 

«"  D.R.,  i,  43,  84,  156,  166;  M.A.U.G.,  i,  367;  “Archiepiscopal  Temporalities  , 

163.  S.R.O.,  Teind  Records  TE  9/37,  p.  145  adds  some  more  names,  but  this  is 

in  1765. 
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Shettleston  was  a possession  of  the  see  when  Newbattle  acquired 
Carmyle.  The  “town  of  the  daughter  of  Sadin”  with  its  church  first 
appears  united  to  the  bishop’s  mensa  in  1170,  six  years  after  Bishop 
Herbert  died.62  There  had  existed  a Shettleston  rental  in  which  was 
a small  section  of  Carntyne  Easter,  and  there  is  an  analogue  for 
that  anachronism  in  the  sixteenth-century  Templar  rental  showing 
that  anachronistic  entries  were  sometimes  retained;  for  instance 
terra  oliueri  might  represent  a thirteenth-century  Glasgow  rentaller 
as  Henricus  Eufemie  unquestionably  does  a Renfrew  rentaller.63 
Shettleston  can  be  compared  with  Govan  for  signs  of  township 
organisation.  In  the  sixteenth  century  its  first  quarter  included 
Sandyhills  and  Glenduffhill;  its  second  Budhill  and  Middle  quarter; 
its  third  specifies  no  names;  its  fourth  Tollcross  and  West  Thorn. 
Toll  was  collected  at  Tollcross,  crux  de  Schedenestun , that  is,  at 
what  was  the  western  limit  of  the  barony  at  the  date,  1226,  when 
Rutherglen’s  privileges  in  Glasgow  were  to  be  limited  to  trading  as 
far  as  Shettleston.64  A recent  popular  derivation  of  the  town’s 
name  was  “Shuttleston”,  from  the  shuttles  of  local  weavers,  and  it 
is  certainly  a far  cry  from  villa  filie  Sadin  to  the  present  form  of  the 
name.  The  ward  of  “Chedilstone”  is  found  in  1522  and  “lie 
saitthous”  or  manor  where  the  ward  officer  then  lived  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  but  an  earlier  manor-site  could  have  been  at 
Daldowie.  Up  to  fairly  modern  times  this  ward  was  “Cuikisward’’ 
after  Cuik,  an  early  ward  collector.  From  early  times,  no  private 
patronage  was  to  be  exercised  in  Shettleston  church,  the  town’s 
inhabitants  becoming  part  of  the  cathedral’s  parish  congrega- 
tion.65 

Also  within  this  postulated  Conclud  area  was  Dalmarnock  (in 
1175,  Dalmurnech),  where  Rutherglen  had  gained  a foothold  north 
of  Clyde  by  the  merging  with  Dalmarnock  of  one  of  the  Clyde 
islands  on  which  Rutherglen’s  original  castle,  destroyed  in  the  wars 
of  independence,  once  stood.66  There  remained  the  castle  bailey, 
“Castelbalyi’’  as  the  manuscript  correctly  reads,  in  David  II’s  time 


St  John’s  meadow  and  kirk  road,  S.R.O.,  Cunninghame  Graham  Papers, 
GD22/3/426;  wells  are  shown  on  early  ordnance  maps,  but  see  J.  R.  Walker, 
Holy  wells  in  Scotland”,  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
Scotland , v,  152-210,  which  records  also  a St  John’s  well  in  Shettleston 
62  R.E.G.,  i,  23. 

61  D.R.,  i,  167;  Knights  of  St  John,  21;  Reg.  Paisley,  204. 

Chrs.  of  Baron  of  Glasgow,  fo  101  v (Glenduffhill);  the  rest  are  D.R.,  i,  192 
(Sandyhills),  188  (Budhill),  Third  Quarter  and  Fourth  Quarter,  Ibid  107  117 
130,  188-9.  ’ 

“ S:*°>  Renfrew  etc.  Sasines,  1641-52,  RS  53/1,  fo  21;  Ibid.,  i,  84;  John  Cuik, 
officer  of  the  Cuikisward.  G.P.,  xi,  3397.  Unhappily  nothing  is  known  of  the 
*<>  eoar^h'St0ry  °f  the  Barony  manors  at  Haggs  and  Daldowie  (near  Carmyle). 

" *’  30’  D'  Ure’  History  °f  Rutherglen  and  East  Kilbride  (Glasgow  1793) 
24-9  The  castle  was  evidently  rebuilt  on  the  south  of  Clyde,  on  land  later  owned 
by  the  Hamiltons  of  Shawfield  who  owned  the  King’s  Inch. 
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given  to  a client  of  the  Stewarts,  Thomas  de  Aula,  surgeon,  a grant 
renewed  by  Robert  III  to  Robert  de  Aula,  ancestors  both  of  the 
Halls  of  Fulbar  in  Renfrewshire.67  The  three-acre  King’s  Inch 
attached  itself  to  the  haugh  of  Dalmarnock,  a small  peninsula. 
When  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  Hamiltons  of  Shawfield 
conveyed  it  to  the  Wodrops  of  Dalmarnock,  it  was  bounded  by  a 
woodland  or  “bus”  and  a water-meadow  or  “holm  of 
Dalmarnock”.  Yet  though  north  of  Clyde,  it  was  the  bailies  of 
Rutherglen  and  not  the  Glasgow  bailies  who  invested  owners  of  the 
King’s  Inch  till  the  seventeenth  century.68  It  was  still  the  insula  in 
the  nineteenth-century  sasines  conveying  it  to  Cranstonhill  Water- 
works, so  called  though  remote  from  Cranstonhill  itself  to  which 
the  water  was  piped.69  The  presence  in  this  neighbourhood  of 
Renfrewshire  lairds  may  account  for  the  place-name  Nicholas,  of 
which  more  later. 

Where,  however,  was  Badermonoc,  “the  dwelling-place  of  the 
monks”,  often  wrongly  identified  with  Monkland?  By  the  sixteenth 
century  the  name  had  disappeared  from  view  except  as  the  name  of 
a barony  ward,  the  last  time  it  was  found  as  a place  name  being  in 
1242  when  still  bishop’s  property  and  not  yet  annexed  to  Provan.70 
If  by  the  sixteenth  century  and  it  seems  much  earlier  the  tenants  of 
this  ward  were  thirled  to  Bedlay  mill,  why  was  not  the  name 
Bedlay,  like  that  of  Partick  attached  to  the  ward?  Placing  the  site, 
which  disappeared  from  the  barony  as  a township  name,  has 
proved  problematical,  for  as  time  went  on,  the  relationship 
between  ward  and  town  was  obliterated.  Modern  Barmulloch  in 
post-Reformation  times  and  evidently  earlier  was  in  Provan  and 
not  barony,  and  popular  etymology  believed  it  to  derive  from  the 
former  Milton  or  Robroyston  loch,  since  drained;  moreover  the 
name  was  thought  of  as  a nineteenth-century  concoction.  One 
might  be  misled  by  sixteenth-century  references  to  Drews  in 
“Badirmonoch”  but  here  the  ward  is  in  question,  the  Drews  of 
Davidston  being  ward  officers.  The  solution  is  that  Barmulloch  is 
in  fact  the  ancient  Badermonoc,  well  placed  on  the  ancient 
Edinburgh  road  beside  an  important  mill.  By  the  twelfth  century,  if 
still  in  use,  a habitation  for  monks  is  a minster,  like  the  Irish 
“manaig”  consisting  not  exclusively  of  monks,  but  also  of  clerics 
and  layfolk.  It  might  even  denote  a more  modest  place,  a retreat 

*’  G.  Crawford,  A General  Description  of  the  Shire  of  Renfrew  (Paisley,  1818),  394 
(facsimile,  which  Crawford  has  misread);  R.M.S. , i,  App.  2,  1718. 

G.P.,  v,  1408,  1497;  S.R.O.,  Rutherglen  Burgh  Records,  Protocol  Bk.  of  Robert 
Lindsay,  1590-1630,  B64/1/1,  unfoliated  (1629). 

6 * There  is  a small  sketch  of  the  site  (a  site  bought  from  Patrick  Playfair)  in  “A 
Statistical  Account  of  the  Barony  of  Glasgow  1826”  by  James  Hopkirk,  a work 
that  also  includes  a good  map  of  the  Barony  parish,  but  not  of  the  barony  as 
such,  the  map  of  which  in  ” Archiepiscopal  Temporalities”  requires  correction  as 
it  includes  parts  of  Old  Monkland  never  in  the  barony.  G.U.L.,  MS  Murray  636. 
70  R.E.G.,  i,  149. 
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from  the  main  shrine  at  Glasgow  like  analogous  retreats  near  the 
Irish  Glendalough.71  His  life  gives  us  reason  to  think  that  Kentigern 
was  not  confined  to  a single  place,  not  even  within  Glasgow.  The 
former  Milton  grain  mill  was  situated  at  an  abrupt  bend  in  the  burn 
Molendinar  as  it  swung  round  to  avoid  the  hill  head  of  Barmulloch 
to  the  north  and  also  find  a way  round  Blackhill  of  Riddrie  to  its 
south.  Barmulloch  or  Barmulloch-hill  was  a farm  of  19  acres  at  the 
north-east  corner  of  the  Milton  of  Provan  estate  before  enclosure. 
In  1781,  the  sub-tenant,  Robert  Liddell,  was  at  the  end  of  his 
nineteen-year  tack,  and  no  doubt  if  there  existed  detailed  rentals  of 
Milton  estate  before  that  date  one  could  trace  back  the  name  of  the 
farm.  Luckily  there  is  a map  c.  1804  by  the  cartographer,  Forrest, 
which  pinpoints  the  exact  site.72  It  is  a reasonable  conjecture,  then, 
that  Badermonoc  was  not  swallowed  up  in  the  union  in  a single 
prebend  of  Barlanark  and  Balornock  till  after  the  mid-thirteenth 
century  when  Riddrie,  too,  was  conjoined  to  form  Provan.  It  is 
tempting  to  relate  the  Mellindenor  of  the  life  of  Kentigern  to  this 
Milton,  but  Jocelin  of  Furness  implies  that  this  temporary 
residence  was  nearer  the  Clyde,  probably  getting  its  name  from  the 
burn,  as  did  Bedlay  and  Camlachie,  rather  than  the  reverse.  There 
is,  after  all,  the  Little  St  Mungo’s  chapel  nearer  the  river  beside 
some  “trees  of  St  Mungo”.73 

Other  elements  in  the  early  accounts  of  the  saint  could  be 
related  to  items  in  later  church  history,  not  forgetting  the  factor  of 
ecclesiastical  politics  in  the  making  of  legends,  nor  overlooking 
national  politics  with  strong  kings  like  David  I determined  to  forge 
a united  land  out  of  disparate  regions.  Dunpelder,  the  keypoint  in 
Newbattle’s  Monkland,  is  suspiciously  like  Dunpelder  (later 
Traprain  Law  when  the  name  of  the  nearby  village  was  transferred 
to  the  hill)  in  the  life  of  Kentigern’s  mother,  Thenew  or  Thaney,  the 
Glasgow  chaplainry  or  “service”  of  whom  figures  in  a Newbattle 
act  of  1295. 74  The  Trauerenni  of  the  papal  bulls  could  be  the 
“Trepren”  of  1335  linked  then  with  Hailes  and  Dunpelder  in  a 

D.R.,  i,  75;  S.R.O.,  Montrose  Writs,  Account,  1594,  of  John  Dunlop, 
GD220/6/2006/4;  R.  Sharpe,  “Some  Problems  concerning  the  Organisation  of 
the  Church  in  early  medieval  Ireland”,  Peritia,  iii,  259;  L.  de  Paor,  The  Peoples 
of  Ireland  (London,  1986),  68. 

7!  There  are  some  rentals  in  G.U.A.,  but  the  earliest  are  in  the  National  Library  of 
Scotland,  Stuart,  Stevenson  Papers,  5325,  no.  50  (payment  to  Forrest),  5329,  no. 
181  (1781  rental),  5330,  no.  217  (acreage),  8207,  fo  124  (Forrest  map  of  Milton). 
Or  Mellingdenor,  The  Historians  of  Scotland:  Lives  of  S.  Ninian  and  S. 
Columba,  ed.  A.  P.  Forbes,  70,  106,  230;  R.E.G.,  ii,  501.  The  Molendinar’s 
course  is  best  followed  on  old  maps  of  the  burn,  Strathclyde  Reg.  Archives 
D-TC  13/250(1)  and  252. 

Newbattle  Reg.,  114.  It  is  possible  some  part  of  the  legend  may  have  been 
transferred  to  the  Monkland  “Dunpelder”,  hence  the  neighbouring 
“Tannochtsid”  of  1567  mentioned  in  G.P.,  v,  1567,  from  one  form  of  Thenew’s 
name. 
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grant  by  the  Earl  of  March.  If  it  is  objected  that  in  the  papal  letters 
the  name  is  out  of  topographical  order,  it  is  no  different  from 
Loquhariot  in  that  respect.  In  Bishop  Jocelin’s  time  and  with 
Jocelin  as  witness,  Newbattle  acquired  pasture-land  in  South  Hailes 
beside  Dunpelder.  It  would  not  be  unusual  for  Newbattle  to  hold 
the  lands  and  for  Glasgow  to  serve  the  church  as  a parochial 
peculiar:  for  a time  Newbattle  and  Glasgow  held  Moorfoot  in  the 
modern  Temple  parish  on  precisely  that  basis,75  and  it  seems  likely 
that  Glasgow’s  link  with  Loquhariot  where  Kentigern’s  cross  was 
planted  anticipated  the  arrangement  of  c.  1050  when  Scone 
surrendered  its  parochial  rights  to  Glasgow,  while  the  bishop  of  St 
Andrews  thenceforward  insisted  on  reserving  his  full  episcopal 
customary  rights  from  Bishop  Herbert.  Traprain’s  chapel  had  links 
with  St  Monenna  as  well  as  Thenew,76  and  was  not  permitted  much 
longer  to  remain  with  Glasgow,  though  it  never  was  completely 
absorbed  either  in  East  Linton.  Along  with  Hailes  it  returned  to  the 
episcopal  mensa  of  St  Andrews  where  at  the  Reformation  the  teinds 
of  the  united  “church  of  Halis  and  Trapyrn”  were  held,  rather  than 
being  annexed  with  East  Linton  to  the  collegiate  church  of  Dunbar. 
From  neighbouring  Haddington  came  to  Glasgow  Ranulph, 
present  at  the  first  building  of  its  burgh.77  Other  references  are 
more  local.  An  evil  member  of  the  party  supposedly  accompanying 
St  Columba  on  his  visit  to  Glasgow  stole  a ram  whose  head  was  said 
to  have  turned  to  stone,  one  witnessed  by  Jocelin  of  Furness  on  his 
sightseeing  tour  of  the  town.  The  name  Ramshorn  (Ramnishoren) 
indicates  the  site.  After  a penitential  dip  in  the  freezing  waters 
Kentigern  dried  himself  on  the  brow  of  a hill  called  Gulath  by  the 
waterside  near  to  his  own  home.  Gulath  is  plausibly  found  in  the 
composite  Cullochfauld,  mentioned  in  1738,  12  acres  just  south  of 
the  Molendinar,  in  Easter  Craigs  not  far  from  modern  Whitehill.'8 

The  bishop  also  parcelled  out  the  rocky  crags  east  of  his 
cathedral,  in  1186  recorded  as  a single  “Crag”.  One  half  went  to 
the  subdean,  originally  possibly  to  the  dean,  and  he  held  Wester 
Craigs  while  the  cathedral  treasurer  held  Easter  Craigs,  and  at  a 
late  date  both  areas  were  apparently  astricted  to  the  Subdean’s  Mill 
on  the  Molendinar.79  For  long  nobody  seemed  interested  in  hill 

75  Calendar  of  Documents  relating  to  Scotland , ed.  J.  Bain  (Edinburgh,  1881-8),  ii, 
340;  Watson,  Celtic  Place  Names , 363,  for  different  interpretation;  Newbattle 
Reg.,  59,  61,  68-73;  Parishes  of  Medieval  Scotland,  ed.  I.  B.  Cowan  (S.R.S., 
1967),  151;  R.E.G.,  i,  30  (on  the  dating  of  which,  see  Scotia  Pontificia,  76-7). 

76  R.E.G.,  i,  13;  A.  Boyle,  “St  Ninian  and  St  Monenna”,  I.R.,  xviii,  147-151. 

77  Rentale  Sancti  Andree,  ed.  R.  K.  Hannay  (S.H.S.,  1913),  6,  8,  11,  209;  Renwick 
and  Lindsay,  Glasgow,  73. 

7"  Forbes,  Historians,  108,  232  (Ram’s  head);  58,  185  (Gulath);  W.  H.  Hill,  K/eus 
of  the  Merchants  House  of  Glasgow  (Glasgow,  1866),  529,  532;  S.R.O., 
Glasgow,  Abridgements  of  Particular  Register  of  Sasines  (printed),  i,  3305. 

” R.E.G.,  i,  55;  “Archiepiscopal  Temporalities”,  172,  174;  Renwick  and  Lindsay, 
Glasgow,  298-9. 
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pastures  like  Haghill  and  Kennyhill  (modern  Alexandra  Park).  The 
burgh  had  to  be  given  its  common  lands  and  the  university’s  college 
lands  stretched  down  to  the  old  Butts.  Other  subordinates  of  the 
bishop  had  likewise  received  their  quota  of  territory.  The  parson’s 
lands  were  ample  if  dispersed:  outside  the  North  Port,  Parson’s 
croft;  beyond  the  West  Port,  Parson’s  haugh;  and  beside  Kinclaith, 
beyond  the  East  Port,  “Persouneland”.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the 
Rollocks  of  Powis  in  Stirlingshire  held  this  group  of  lands, 
including  the  young  Robert  Rollock,  future  principal  of  Edinburgh 
university  who  must  have  been  a Glasgow  grammar  schoolboy  as 
he  describes  the  master,  Thomas  Jack,  as  his  “preceptor”.  He  had 
to  forgo  his  own  part  of  the  Rollock  lands  (a  “Triangle”  adjacent 
to  the  Parson’ s croft)  in  1 59 1 . 80  In  the  thirteenth  century  the  largely 
unbuilt  lands  between  the  Townhead  cathedral  complex  and  the 
burgh’s  mercat  cross  were  occupied  by  Dominican  friars,  and  in  the 
fifteenth  century  the  parson  donated  a craggy  site  there  to  the 
Observant  Franciscans  (Craigmak).  The  wood  of  Blythswood  was 
granted  to  the  parson  of  Erskine  in  his  capacity  as  major  sacrist,  as 
such  on  record  before  1358:  an  Elphinstone  held  the  post  in  1509, 
precursor  of  the  Elphinstones  of  Blythswood.81  In  the  adjacent 
clearing  of  Woodside,  Newton  of  Partick,  east  of  Kelvin  and  thus 
at  the  time  an  addition  made  to  Partick,  was  set  up. 

Not  all  the  bishop’s  tenants  were  actual  occupants  of  the  lands 
they  held  and  some  lived  as  far  off  as  Edinburgh.  An  interesting 
sequence  of  Edinburgh  proprietors  of  dispersed  lands  in 
Cardarroch,  Cadder  parish,  and  nearer  the  burgh,  Ramshorn  and 
Meadowflat,  is  to  be  found.  Alan  Heriot,  the  first  named,  also  got 
a town  property  as  nearest  heir  to  Mr  James  Heriot,  the  uncle  of 
George  Buchanan,  the  poet,  who  financed  Buchanan’s  earliest 
studies  in  Paris.  From  his  mother,  Alan  inherited  the  barony  lands 
just  listed;  from  Alan  they  passed  to  a brother,  Mr  Robert,  rector 
in  1538  of  Paris  university;  from  him  they  descended  to  his  widow 
and,  on  her  re-marriage,  to  the  eminent  jurist,  Edward  Henryson; 
thence  back  to  the  Heriots  and  Mr  Robert’s  daughter,  Agnes;  and 
so  to  her  husband  James,  son  of  another  Latin  poet  of  ability, 
James  Foulis  of  Colinton.82  Furthermore,  not  all  land  in  the  barony 
was  in  the  Barony  parish.  Partick,  an  early  document  implied,  had 
its  own  church  initially,  and  where  else  if  not  at  Kirklee  (Leys, 


They  also  had  a house  in  Rottenrow  in  1552.  G.P.,  i,  115;  iii,  643;  x,  3305; 
S.R.O.,  Register  of  Deeds,  RD1/8,  fos  441v-442v;  Thomas  Jacchaeus, 
Onomasticon  Poeticum  (Edinburgh,  1592),  in  Rollock’s  dedicatory  poetic 
epistle,  he  speaks  of  “praeceptor  ille  olim  meus  Iacchaeus”. 

G.P.,  iv,  1061;  C.P.P.,  i,  324;  Cowan,  Parishes , 62;  D.R.,  ii,  298.  But  Erskine 
was  only  acquired  in  1227  and  the  perpetual  vicar  of  Glasgow  was  sacrist  c.  1300, 
R.E.G.,  i,  121,  216. 

MS  Murray  645,  fos  428-3°:  Sanderson,  Scottish  Rural  Society , 205 
209-10;  Archiepiscopal  Temporalities”,  159. 
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Kyrklye),  for  west  of  that  was  the  aptly-named  Hyndland 
(Hainderland)  of  Govan  parish.  But  in  time  this  east  side  of  Govan 
parish  absorbed  the  east  side  of  Partick  village,  though  the  ancient 
ward  division,  with  its  “auld  dowbill  dyke”  was  retained.83  Even 
so,  members  of  Govan  parish  from  Partick  remained  second  class 
citizens  as  late  as  January  1653,  when  it  was  acknowledged  that 
“the  fewars  in  the  over  side  of  the  watter  callit  Particke  side  have 
bein  in  tyme  bygane  no  way  accomodat  in  any  place  particularlie 
designit  properlie  to  them  for  a seat  in  the  kirke”.  This  decision 
once  taken  it  was  necessary  the  following  year  to  grant  the  Gorbals 
feuars  a similar  concession.84 

The  cathedral,  styled  the  “greater  church”  in  1253,  served  the 
Barony  congregation  as  well  as  the  burgh,  a vicar  pensioner  for  the 
landward  area  (in  rure)  being  on  record,  while  their  parish  altar  in 
the  lower  church  was  that  of  St  John  the  Evangelist. 8S  A greater 
church  implies  others  and  certainly  by  that  date  the  Blackfriars 
building.  However,  on  the  fringe  between  barony  and  burgh  were 
small  chapels  “without  cure”,  not  so  much  pastoral  centres  as 
shrines,  and  most  with  an  attached  croft,  holy  well  and  small 
kirkyard.  The  dedications  of  some  suggest  a twelfth-century  date: 
St  Thenew’s  might  be  even  earlier.  The  Renfrew  dedication  to  St 
Nicholas  was  especially  popular.  That  dedications  were  imported  in 
this  way  can  be  confirmed  from  the  foundation  in  the  cathedral  of 
a chaplainry  in  honour  of  St  Christopher  by  Nicholas  Ross, 
prebendary  of  Renfrew,  for  a “half-service”  (value  six  merks), 
land  off  High  Street  of  that  value  being  surrendered  by  the  chaplain 
of  the  same  saint  in  Renfrew  church,  John  Hall.  There  the 
Christopher  aisle  was  also  the  Ross  aisle,  predecessor  in  the  old  kirk 
of  the  present  one.86 

A chapel  of  St  Mary  “lower  down  in  the  town”  is  mentioned  in 
1293.  This  chapel  “in  St  Thenewsgait”  is  claimed  as  a foundation 
by  the  townspeople  to  whom  pertained  the  right  of  presentation,  a 
right  under  threat  from  Bishop  Blackadder  in  1490  when  the 
citizens  petitioned  Rome.  Subsequent  to  this  date,  it  is  evident  that 
the  town’s  say  in  such  appointments  was  increasing.  This  ruinous 
chapel  could  not,  however,  be  saved,  and  by  1525  it  had  become  the 
“ancient  chapel”  then  being  replaced  by  the  collegiate  foundation 
of  St  Mary  of  Loreto  and  St  Anne  in  south  Trongate,  the  present 


R.E.G.,  i,  147  and  D.R.,  i,  158;  Ibid.,  i,  146,  183;  R.M.S.,  iv,  3927. 

M Strathclyde  Reg.  Archives,  Govan  Kirk  Session  Records,  CH2/1277/1, 
unfoliated  (6  January  1653). 

*s  R.E.G.,  i,  162;  J.  Durkan,  “Notes  on  Glasgow  Cathedral”,  I.R.,  xxi,  51  and 
note. 

G.U.A.,  16379  (Blackhouse  180);  the  Halls  of  Fulbar  were  leading  citizens,  E. 
Playfair,  “A  Fortalice  in  Stockwell  Street”,  Glasgow  Archaeological  Society 
Bulletin,  no.  II  (spring,  1981). 
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Tron  kirk  site.87  The  replaced  site  adjoining  the  tolbooth  was  made 
a prerequisite  of  the  prebendary  of  St  Mary  in  the  new  collegiate 
foundation,  who  feued  it  to  a private  citizen  in  1556. 88  In  large 
measure,  the  new  foundation  allowed  for  lay  presentation  if  not  by 
the  community  at  least  by  the  magistrates,  ensuring  the  continuous 
daily  services  that  the  old  chapels  had  failed  to  provide,  and 
establishing  a model  patterned  on  a more  elaborate  scale  in 
Edinburgh’s  St  Giles. 

The  petition  of  1490  disclosed  that  other  chapels  were  likewise 
believed  to  have  had  the  townspeople  as  founders.  Another  St 
Mary  chapel  stood  at  Garioch  in  the  barony,  where  the  land  of 
“Garuah”  occurred  as  early  as  1186,  but  late  in  the  sixteenth 
century  this  chapel  and  its  attachments  on  the  lands  of  “Gauroch” 
was  occupied  by  Henry  Gibson,  barony  court  scribe,  who 
transformed  the  chapel  into  a dwelling-house  by  walling  up  its 
Gothic  door  and  placing  a fireplace  at  its  rear.  This  chapel  of 
Garrioch  is  mentioned  continuously  in  subsequent  rentals,  though 
within  more  recent  times  it  was  credited  with  being  the  creature  of  a 
Victorian  Dutchman’s  architectural  fantasy.  Popularly  styled  the 
“Half  House”  or  “White  Cottage”,  it  was  occupied  by  the 
gamekeeper  of  the  estate  and  others  till  its  final  demolition  with 
other  houses  in  Shakespeare  Street  in  1935,  not  however  before  two 
revealing  sketches,  dated  1874  and  1927,  were  made  of  the 
converted  chapel.89 

Garrioch  approaches  modern  Maryhill.  Another  western  site  of 
interest  is  Cranston  or  Cranstonhill  or  Drumotherhill,  which  in  the 
sixteenth  century  was  held  by  the  parson  of  Renfrew,  of  whom  it  is 
said  that  he  was  “obleissed  to  the  interteinment  of  ane  chaplainrie, 
yeirlie  xii  merkis”.  There  were  two  chaplainries  of  St  Thomas  in 
Renfrew,  the  chaplain  of  one,  David  Neill,  being  also  exhorter  at 
Prestwick,  recorded  as  chaplain  of  St  Thomas  Martyr  altar  in 
1576. 90  At  Cranstonhill  until  recently  there  was  a road  fork,  one 
arm  leading  to  Stobcross  and  Clydeside,  the  other  towards 
Dumbarton  Road.  Plainly,  this,  and  not  the  Stockwell,  was  the  site 
of  the  former  chapel  said  to  be  on  the  route  to  the  parish  church  of 
Renfrew  of  which  prominent  Renfrew  parishioners,  Sir  John  Ross 
of  Hawkhead  and  the  heirs  of  Sir  Walter  Stewart  of  Arthurlie,  were 


" 919,  f0  140v;  Liber  Co,,egii  Nos,re  Domine 
\L.C.N.D.  ],  (Maitland  Club,  1848),  87. 

“ R-M.S.,  v,  680;  G.P.,  xi,  3728. 
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the  patrons  in  dispute  with  Glasgow  university.  Both  complained  to 
Rome  of  scarcity  of  services  at  the  chapel,  therefore  petitioning  for 
the  transfer  of  its  revenues  to  the  Ross  aisle  at  Renfrew.  Since 
acquiring  these  in  1467,  the  university  had  let  it  decay  in  walls  and 
roof,  hence  subsequent  litigation.  Repairs  were  projected  in  1490 
and  it  was  still  there  in  1505,  but  by  1515  there  was  a St  Thomas 
Martyr  chaplainry  at  Renfrew,  its  patron,  Ninian,  Lord  Ross.  Its 
Cranstonhill  kirkyard  seems  also  to  have  survived.91  This  founda- 
tion may  go  back  to  the  thirteenth  century  or  earlier. 

Another  chapel  of  the  same  dedication  was  in  1462  in  existence 
at  the  city’s  Townhead  when  a university  procession  was  scheduled 
to  begin  there.  This  presumably  is  the  chapel  of  the  Hamilton 
foundation  extant  by  1320,  the  revenues  of  which  were  sought  in 
1450  for  Hamilton  collegiate  church,  to  which  a hospital  of  that 
dedication  was  attached  by  1497.  This  site  could  be  identical  with 
that  on  which  St  Roch’s  chapel  with  its  croft  and  nearby  “Sancte 
Rokis  Loche”  was  built  about  1506  by  the  “community”  of  the 
burgh.  A second  chaplainry  was  added  but  that  clerical  foundation 
required  the  whole  community’s  assent  in  the  tolbooth.  Its  income, 
in  turn,  was  annexed  to  the  prebend  of  like  name  in  the  collegiate 
kirk  with  the  consent  of  the  “rector”,  Nicholas  Wotherspoon,  but 
again  the  town  had  a say  in  the  appointment.  Yet  services  were  to 
be  maintained  thrice-weekly  at  the  chapel,  still  intact  in  1569  when 
handed  over  to  a secular  owner  with  reservation  of  burial  rights  in 
the  chapel  yard.92 

St  Ninian’s  chapel  attached  to  the  hospital  in  Gorbals  at  the 
south  end  of  old  Glasgow  bridge  was  renewed  by  Sir  George 
Elphinstone  after  the  Reformation  when  his  initials  were  visible  on 
the  chapel  walls.  North  of  the  river,  but  on  the  way  there,  was  a 
well  of  St  Ninian  in  1433.  The  chapel  was  sited  where  Gorbals  main 
street  turned  eastwards  into  Rutherglen  Loan.  The  chapel  tower 
was  used  as  a prison  house  and  the  chapel  itself  as  a parish  school 
as  late  as  1797,  and  nineteenth-century  views  before  demolition 
record  its  appearance.93 

To  the  east  of  the  city  was  the  chapel  of  St  Nicholas  “without 
cure”,  held  on  8 August  1447  by  Patrick  Leche,  canon  of 
Dunblane.  According  to  a document  of  1478,  this  was  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Gallowgate  outside  the  town,  but  the  erection  of  the  St 
Nicholas  hospital  with  chapel  in  the  cathedral  precinct  rendered  its 


,1  J.  Durkan  and  J.  Kirk,  The  University  of  Glasgow  1451-1577  (Glasgow,  1977), 
26-8,  140,  145,  181,  189;  Reg.  Supp.  705,  172v;  S.R.O.,  Protocol  Bk.  of 
Constantine  Stewart,  NP1/197,  fo  83. 

Its  site  was  between  modern  Glebe  and  Castle  streets;  D.R.,  ii,  138,  467; 
L.C.N.D.,  32;  G.P.,  vi,  1674. 

,3  Cowan  and  Easson,  Medieval  Religious  Houses , 180;  J.  Denholm,  History  of 
Glasgow  (Glasgow,  1797),  77;  good  view  in  J.  Swan,  Select  Views  of  Glasgow 
and  its  Environs  (Glasgow,  1828),  84. 
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existence  otiose.94  It  can  be  fairly  accurately  sited  from  a mention 
of  1681,  when  it  was  proposed  to  build  a stone  dyke  between 
Dovehill  and  St  Ninians’  (sic)  kirkyard  “quhar  the  buttis  ar”.  The 
Butts  then  ran  from  the  eastern  end  of  the  College  grounds  to 
where  the  later  Infantry  Barracks,  commemorated  in  modern 
Barrack  Street  stood,  that  is,  where  Gallowgate  takes  a sharp  turn 
north-east  towards  Camlachie.  This  “Saint  Ninians  chapell”, 
erroneously  so  called,  was  extant  still  in  1703,  its  survival  due  to 
early  lay  occupation,  for  by  1539  the  unused  chapel  was  tenanted 
by  Provost  George  Colquhoun,  no  doubt  the  first  to  adapt  it  as  a 
private  house.95  In  the  neighbourhood,  west  of  Barrowfield,  was 
the  40  shilling  land  of  Nycolleys  (Nicolas,  Nicholhouse)  which 
cannot  be  located  precisely,  but  may  owe  its  name  to  a church 
endowment  or  even  to  Stephen,  son  of  Nicholas,  first  known 
ancestor  of  the  Halls  of  Fulbar.96  This  area  was  known  also  as 
Brumelands  and  by  1574  as  Broomward,  which  looks  like  an 
attempt  to  detach  it  from  Partick  ward,  just  about  the  time  when 
Captain  Thomas  Crawford  was  claiming  the  multures,  boasting 
that  he  was  the  first  “kindly  tenant”  ever  of  Partick  mill. 
“Nichollhous”  vaguely  south  of  Gallowmuir,  but  north  and  west 
of  Barrowfield,  had  not  yet  disappeared  from  view  with  its 
vivarium  or  Little  Park  when,  before  1642,  the  Hutchesons  of 
Hutcheson’s  hospital  acquired  it  from  John  Hay,  minister  of 
Renfrew.97 

The  oldest  chapel  was  perhaps  that  of  Kentigern’s  mother, 
Thenew,  outside  the  West  Port,  with  its  well  and  a croft  adjacent  to 
the  four  acres  of  Cunninglaw,  obviously  an  early  Anglian  name. 
The  chapel  was  abandoned  at  the  Reformation,  yet  although  by 
1582  a citizen  was  using  it  as  a barn,  the  building  kept  its  shape,  its 
ruins  still  recognisably  ecclesiastical  in  the  mid-eighteenth  century. 
In  1370,  its  revenue  was  valued  at  £4. 98 

The  exploitation  of  place-name,  dedication  and  legend  evidence 
has  been  so  abused  that  circumspection  in  handling  it  is  needed. 
Thus,  in  population  studies,  the  665  saints  buried  beside  Kentigern 
in  the  cathedral  area  cannot  be  taken  as  a headstone  count  by  the 


Reg.  Supp.  419,  fo  9v;  G.U.A.,  16335  (Blackhouse  136). 
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informant  of  Jocelin  of  Furness.  Yet  they  do  point  to  a fair  number 
of  burials  there;  though  the  biographer’s  intention  was  rather  to 
show  the  saint  and  his  disciples  as  the  apocalyptic  answer  to  666, 
the  mystic  number  of  Antichrist."  The  cathedral  town  was  not 
only  a central  place  but  a centralising  force,  attracting  people  to  its 
fringes,  its  barony  one  vast  granary.  Thus,  the  real  point  of 
Alexander  II’s  concession  of  free  forest  for  the  bishop’s 
circumambient  lands  may  have  been  a matter  of  regulation,  to 
protect  adjacent  properties  from  trafficking  outsiders  en  route  for 
market  and  mill,  without  harm  to  the  free  flow  of  merchandise  past 
key  road-points.  These  points  are  listed  in  the  grant:  Conclud 
(especially  important  if  a grain  mill  preceded  the  waulk  mill  at 
Linningshauch  beside  Kinclaith,  but  even  more  if  some  control  still 
existed  over  a main  road  in  the  alienated  lands  of  Carmyle)  and 
with  Conclud,  Shettleston,  both  vital  for  traffic  from  east  and 
south;  Bedlay  and  Badermonoc  on  the  old  road  to  Edinburgh  by 
Provanmill;  Possil  and  Kenmure  (the  later  Bishopbriggs)  on  the 
Stirling  road;  Garrioch  for  routes  inward  from  the  Lennox;  Kirklee 
for  traffic  into  Glasgow’s  patch  west  of  Kelvin;  Newton  and 
Ramshorn  for  incomers  from  Dumbarton  and  Argyll.100  This 
concession  of  1242,  personal  to  the  bishop,  leaves  out  of  the 
reckoning  the  laird  of  Cadder’s  lands  and  those  within  the  ancient 
northern  bounds  of  Govan  parish.  But  incomers  were  not  solely 
interested  in  poaching  in  lochs  and  helping  themselves  to  timber 
more  substantial  than  brushwood.  Within  the  barony  ambience, 
chapels  served  spiritual  needs  at  city  “ports”  and  crossroads,  but 
centripetal  trends  were  on  the  increase  and  that  meant  loss  as  well 
as  gain  for  outlying  church  centres  of  former  days  like  Partick  and 
Shettleston,  who  yet  contributed  to  bishop  and  parson  by  way  of 
rents  and  teinds.  A centralised  system  for  the  collection  of 
episcopal  baronial  dues  must  indeed  have  been  organised  on  lines 
approximating  to  the  ward  system  prior  to  the  thirteenth  century, 
but  evidence  assembled  here  makes  it  plain  that  it  was  a developing 
system  and  the  four  wards  as  the  sixteenth  century  knew  them 
cannot  be  placed  so  early.  From  what  has  been  said,  there  is  also 
nothing  really  puzzling  about  wards  being  centred  on  their  mills. 
The  Kelvin  mills  particularly  attracted  envious  eyes  in  the  burgh, 
being  less  liable  to  drought  than  small  burns  like  the  Poldrait  and 
Molendinar  on  which  its  town  mills  had  been  sited.101  Water  power 
for  the  milling  of  grain  no  less  than  water  transport  for  the  carriage 
of  grain  was  vital  to  the  barony’s  economy,  the  material  basis 

” Forbes,  Historians , 118,  221. 

100  R.E.G.,  i,  147. 

101  poijrait  mill,  recently  discovered,  had  a brief  existence  apparently  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  certainly  before  Bishop  Cameron’s  gift  of  the  Town  Mill 
(before  1447):  D.  C.  Pollock,  “TheSaracen  Head  Excavation  1980/1”,  Glasgow 
Archaeological  Society  Bulletin,  new  ser.,  no.  12  (Autumn,  1981). 
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provided  by  Glasgow’s  spacious  rural  hinterland  for  the  spiritual 
and  intellectual  demands  focussed  in  a small,  yet  always  growing, 
market,  cathedral  and  university  town. 


Thanks  are  due  to  David  A.  Ashman,  Surveying  Officer,  Business  Archives 
Council,  for  help  with  revised  map  of  the  barony. 
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